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AETERNAT1 VE FUTURES: CONTEXTS 

IN WHICH SOCIAL INDICATORS MUST WORK 



0. W 4 Markley 
ABSTRACT 

The future is uncertain. No technique of forecasting exists with 
which a ’’single" future can be predicted accurately. We can, however, 
project a set of significantly different, but quite plausible lines of 
future development, i.e., a set of alternative future histories, which 
we hope will bracket the one future that comes to be, Since social in- 
dicators are specifically designed to serve as bench marks with which 
to compare various aspects of society across time, it follows that the 
more important indicators need to be designed such that they could ap- 
propriately be used in each of the plausible futures. 

A "morphological" method for projecting such a set of alternative 
future histories is presented, and interim results (which serve as such 
a set of contexts) described. Development of indicators relating both 
to what is defined as the "world macroproblem" and to human well-being 
and fulfillment are especially urged, as their use would help illuminate 
difficult problems that occur in all plausible future histories starting 
with the present. The alternative future histories are also used to il- 
lustrate how’ "normative" social indicators might be of practical value. 
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Introduction 



"Social indicators," " social reports," and "social accounts" are 
three terms which increasingly are used in connection with attempts to 

develop a comprehensive but empirical approach lor describing, under” 

l * 

standing, and managing society. The road ahead for the rapid devel- 
opment and early widespread use of these tools does not appear to be an 
easy one. They are being proposed at a time when there is a growing 
distrust of excessively rationalistic macropolicy management methods , 2 
Also, there seems to be a real possibility that these tools are being 

3 

oversold with exaggerated claims as to their utility. And finally, 
there are a host of politically related value problems which are atten- 
dant upon their use which have no presently viable way to be resolved. 

One thing seems clear, however. Although these tools may never be- 
come useful for such far-reaching purposes as the development of a master 
social accounting scheme vwith a balance sheet for comprehensive national, 
social, and economic accounting), they may well prove useful for more lim- 
ited purposes such as an improved descriptive reporting and conventional 
understanding of society. Either way, any set of social indicators which 
are devised today and used as a basis for present social policy decisions 
for future decades, must be designed with that future in mind. Since so- 
cial indicators are specifically intended to provide "bench marks" of 
various qualitative aspects of society that may be compared over time, 
they must be of sufficient range and diversity to include the spectrum 
of circums tances which seem of highest plausibility in the future. Thus, 
social indicators need to be designed in terms of what tomorrow may bring, 
and not be limited to what today has already brought. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe briefly how useful projec- 
tions of the future can be made, to present a synopsis of a selected set 
of alternative future histories for the United States, and to illustrate 
their relevance to the design and use of social indicators. Understanding 
of the method, however, is not essential for appreciation of the results. 



Precis of the Methods Used To Project Alternative Futures 

We seek to describe alternative futures because it is impossible to 
predict a single most probable course of future evolution for the world, 
the nation, or for any significant aspect therein. However, even brief 
reflection reveals that the number of different but plausible future 



* footnotes appear at the end of the paper. 
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histories that can be written exceeds the number that are useful to de- 
tail. Therefore, we construct a "planning cone" which contains a reduced 
set of alternative lines of societal development which we hope will 
"bracket" the one future that comes to pass. This reduced set of future 
histories is made up of those future possibilities which (1) seem most 
plausible, (2) differ significantly from each other, and (3) have impor- 
tant characteristics with respect to policy analysis and planning. 

Each projected alternative must be schematically commensurate with 
what actually will emerge. That is, each must be (insofar as imagina- 
tion and analytical skill can manage) an internally consistent whole; 
each must merge aspirations and the more mundane considerations of fea- 
sibility; each must evolve partly because of purposive efforts and partly 
because of forces beyond the reach of conscious desires. 

Two different, but complementary types of analysis are used to real- 
ise the above constraints. One is quite formal and methodical, the second 
somewhat more holistic and intuitive. The first and more methodical type 
of analysis is based on a newly developed approach called Field Anomaly 
Relaxation." It employs a "morphological" expansion of basic societal 
descriptors in ways that use the principles of relaxation often used in 
the modeling of complex dynamic systems as in thermodynamics. The proce- 
dures constitute a method for qualitative analysis of complex fields of 
partly or wholly nonquant i fiabl e information. They allow one to describe 
both the state and the dynamics of a complex society in initially simple 
and imprecise terms. Then, the method is recycled to eliminate internal 
inconsistencies and errors in approximation as well as to add new con- 
structs and new input data. Thus, the analyst continuously arolies his 
common sense' as well a relevant theoretical and empirical data--wi th 
the confidence that, through such recycling, serious faults will gradu- 
ally be corrected. 

In the current version of this process, twelve sectors of society 
are used as the basis for categotizing descriptors. Examples include 
world patterns and foreign relations, national aims, science and tech- 
nology, economic vigor, political flavor, overt violence, and so forth. 



Within each sector, an array of four to seven societal states is 
defined. These states identify th,? more likely modes in which the sec- 
tors could manifest themselves. Thus, the economic sector contains a 
set of states ranging from booming prorperity in the free enterprise 
mode through several levels if slower growth to severe depression. 



"Futures" are built up by selecting a societal state from each sec- 
tor that could plausibly coexist in a real-life world. Fer example, a 
declining ecoromy would not reasonably contain a rapidly expanding science 
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and technology sector, whereas a static science sector emphasizing ap- 
plied work seems very plausible. By stringing together sets of plausibly 
coexisting "sec tor~s tates , n large numbers of internally consistent futures 
can be devised. This large number can be reduced in various ways, such 
as by considering the likelihood of getting there from here (today's state 
description) within a reasonable time range. 

In the second and more informal type of analysis, the constraining 
limitations of present-time realities are added to make the future his- 
tories firmly anchored in the present. Here data are treated in much the 
same way as in intelligence work as well as in conventional social science. 
Competing views regarding events and trends of the recent past and present 
are examined and compared with both long-standing national goals and the 
more short-term desires and expectations of various stakeholders in so- 
ciety. Thus, this task involves continued monitoring of contemporary 
events and literature as well as contact with persons who hold divergent 
viewpoints concerning society. It often involves examination of social 
issues from the standpoint of the various basic value premises and "or- 
ganizing images’' which are prevalent, and earlier it involved a major 
research effort devoted to analysis of forces which might lead to dis- 
continuous or revolutionary change in society. 0 

Both methods involve numerous judgments by the investigators as to 
what constitute "plausible" sequences of states in society. Criticism 
of these judgmsnts is possible, however, as the important steps in both 
underlying analyses and the resulting scenarios are explicitly stated. 



A "Tree" of Alternative Future Histories 



Using both methods of analysis, we have projected the "tree" of 
alternative future histories which is shown in Figs. 1 and 2, The five 
main lines to the year 1985 and secondary branches represent a distilla- 
tion of some 40 highly plausible histories. (The solid lines in the 
"tree" trace the development of a minimum set of histories, and the dotted 
lint’iS represent high plausibility alternatives.) Although it is not clear 
from the shorthand labels given to the various "year 2000" states, the 
alternative futures tend to differ in two especially significant dimen- 
sions. One dimension concerns the degree to which society is adept in 
the Faustian sense (i.e., both competent and motivated to attempt control 
of its own destiny). The other dimension relates to the degree of social 
"openness" or "civility" (both terms which imply flexibility, the social 
coherence which flows from trust, tolerance for diversity^ and the abil- 
ity to sustain decentralized decision making without unduo Internal 
violence) . 
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FIGURE 1 "TREE" OF ALTERNATIVE FUTURE HISTORIES (ADEPT-INEPT DIMENSION) 
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FIGURE 2 "TREE" OF ALTERNATIVE FUTURE HISTORIES (OPEN-CLOSED DIMENSION) 



A "planning cone" type representation of the "year 2000" slice of 
the future tree, with the alternative states arrayed in these dimensions, 
is shOAn in Vig, 3. Again, by planning cone is meant simply the bracket- 
ing set of alternative future histories which could usefully be used to 
test long-ran^e plans. 



A World Macroproblem 

before giving a brief description of the five primary alternative 
future histories, it is useful to describe the central et of societal 
problems which have had to be considered throughout this research. 

When we initialed our studies in early 19C9, wc accepted the essen- 
tial plausibility of the relatively optimistic forecasts which dominated 
most of the "futurist" literature. It was clear that there were soci- 
etal problems which had to be solved and many would need social as well 
as technological innovations, but there seemed to be no reason to be- 
lieve that any given difficulties were, in principle, insurmountable by 
conventional means. 

As our work progressed, however, wc came to recognize that while 
most contemporary problems are interrelated, their lmpoi t can more read- 
ily be grasped if they are viewed--nol as individual problems--bu t as a 
network of a :ial forces that have been brought about by a combination 
of proliferating knowledge, Industrial development unmoderated by a 
larger sense of social responsibility, rising population levels (which 
in turn are a consequence of technology-reduced mortality rate), and an 
expanding have/have not gap. 

These forces are mutually exacerbating and systemic in nature and 
therefore are not likely to be "solved" by special programs aimed at one 
or more component parts. Also, they appear in all the plausible futures 
and hence will be encountered in one fashion or another. 

We have come to view’ the composite of these social forces as a world 
macroproblem as has Peccei The world macroproblem is composed of many 
aspects: 

* One aspect is the host of lamiliav problems of the ecosystem: 
ecological imbalances, fouling of the environment, resource 
depletion, and overpopulation with consequent famine and 
plague . 
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F'GURE 3 "TREE'' OF ALTERNATIVE FUTURE HISTORIES (YEAR 2000 SLICE) 



• A second aspect is in the area of technological threats: weap- 

ons of mass destruction; vulnerability of a complex society to 
sabotage or breakdown; misused capabilities to "engineer' the 
human body, mind, fetus, and genetic transmission; threats to 
privacy and individual rights; and mental stress of complex 
living . 

• A third aspect is the persistent and increasing have/have not 
gap with the resulting internal and external dissention, inten- 
sified oy the belief that the world agricul tural 'industrial 
system could easily produce enough of the necessities to meet 
the needs of a V . 

• A fourth aspect is the incipient crisis of specialization . ,nd 
rapid growth, in which increasing bits of knowledge are created, 
used transmitted, and stored without, adequate overall per- 
spectives with which to satisfactorily relate the pieces. 

It further became apparent that the expectation of a shift from in- 
dustrial to post- indust rial society 3 and that either technological or 
governmental interventions would be adequate to ameliorate the world 
macroproblem was no longer very credible. One block to such a shift is 
the difficulty which Garrett Hardin has described as the "tragedy of the 
commons'' 10 in which collectively held resources (such a » clean air or 
low population density) arc depleted by individual behaviors which, 
though personally profitable, are In the long run self-defeo t ing for 
society, Another major block is that of rapid technological and cul- 
tural change which provides a sense of "future shock’ 11 and makes con- 
ventional management techniques obsolescent , l 2 A third block is what 
Mendel has termed the "great refusal" of youth to °ro along with social 
institutions as presently operative. 1 '' 

For a variety of reasons, technological solutions are impossible 

14 

for a significant subset of the world macroproblem. Political solu- 
tions, without pervasive changes in the unr.erlying culture and political 
institutions, are similarly not feasible 1 " nor are increasing extensions 
of basic golde;. rule" morality, 1 

As we proceeded to develop our various analyses and to synthesize 
those of others, the various aspects of the world macroproblem gradually 
began to seem more as surface manifestations of a fundamental cultural 
condition rather than as difficulties that are amenable to conventional 
solutions. This was revealed when we looked for plausible alternative 
future histories, where desirable future histories appeared hard to come 
by and, given the problems JusU mentioned, required significant changes 
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in operative values and cultural morality. This surface manifestation 
of a fundamental cultural condition appeared again as we attempted to 
analyze the roots of our present problems and began to see that the prob- 
lems of the "commons” were implicit in both the premises and successes 
of our present form of Western technological/indurtrial culture and 
awaited only increased levels of population and 4 ethnological applica- 
tion to becone intolerable. It showed up again we grappled with t lie 
significance of contemporary revolutionary forces and found that the 
crucial gap is not between generations 17 nor between liberals and con- 
servatives but between those who anticipate a continuation of present 
trends and those who insist, that a drastic change is inevitable and pos- 
sibly desirable. 

In short, the results - these various analyses raise the question 
whether the operative valuta which have serv'd to bring us to the pres"* 
ent point of development in the "great ascent" (Heilbroner) of civiliza- 
tion will continue to serve well in dealing with the problems created by 
that development. (It is in fact the centrality and importance of such 
"out-of-phase" cultural values that led us to define Hie diverse list 01 
societal problems listed above as a single macroproblem.) 

While the logic ol this analysis has seemed persuasivi to Many ana- 
lysts, it is not possible to empirically demonstrate either the present 
severity of what we have termed the "world macroproblem" or the degree 
to which our cultural premises are undergoing transition; nor is it pos- 
sible to predict the outcome of these forces. The various alternative 
future histories which are projected as a minimum set for long-range 
planning therefore reflect a plausible variation of these realities as 
well as variation in the other types of societal descriptors used by the 
method. Similarly, they reflect a variation in the degree of success 
that is assumed for differing strategies of societal management--agai n 
a hedge to cover our inability to predict the outcome of major attempts 
at social remediation. 

01 the many plausible alternative lines of future history lor the 
Vnited States, the following five have been selected to provide the 
widest and most balanced coverage of alternatives that was possible, 
yet small enough to be usable for the majority of policy analytic uses, 
Of course, these resin ts must be considered tentative and preliminary 
at this stage o r the research and with the rapidly developing state of 
the* art. Hence, one should be hesitant about drawing hard and fast con- 
clusions from either vhe "tree" or from the brief descriptions of the 
five primary scenarios given next unless adequate analysis accompanies 
such inferences. Nevertheless, these materials are useful as a frame- 
work from which to derive useful implications for long-range plans. 
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Kivo Alternative- Mid-Range Futures 

1. "War" on E cosystem Imbalance . This scenario differs from the 
others in that a national effort (a "moral equivalent to war") is under- 
taken to establish a balanced "human ecology." It starts with eff rts 
to re-establish a balanced physical ecology, to reduce pollution to sat- 
isfactory levels, and to redistribute the flow of material wealth to 
eliminate extreme domestic poverty. This effort is undertaken during 
the 1970s and early 80s, and is perv isive, Judicious, self-sacrificing, 
and ultimately relatively "victorious." While some easily seen calamity 
would ttigger such a "war," both a national consensus supporting it ar.d 
a favorable combination of education and leadership must also be assumed 
if characteristic American impulse ; toward one-shot solutions, bureau- 
cratic competition, and scapegoating (e.v young hoodlvms or private 
industry) are to be superceded by a coni inning national effort. 

As ecologit 1 sensitivity in society increases, the "war" on eco- 
system imbalance comes to be seen, not as a "wav" to be "won but as a 
set of cultural lessons to be learned with ecological considerations ex- 
tended to include all elements oi human interaction (e.g., cultural, 
soc oeconomic , pul i t i cal ) . 

The outcome of thi s scenario is uncertain but such substantial 
changes in operative cultural nremises are required that the title "new" 
society seems appropriate. 



2. Status Quo extended . This relatively optimistic line of devel- 
opment seems to lies! describe the future imagined by most "futurists." 

If it turns out to closely resemble the actual future, the various ele- 
ments which combine to form the "world macroprotl cm" will prove in retro- 
spect to have been grossly exaggerated . both the* economic and political 
patterns during the next 15 years prove to be quite similar to those of 
preceding decades except that the continued increasing rate of both tech- 
nological and cultural change slows down due to limitations of retraining 
and oi management , The current trends toward growth and urban problems 
continue although the more severe problems of pollution are brought under 
control, 1 xcept for an assumed re-emergence of the international cold- 
war (a plausible "binder" for an otherwise marginally coherent future), 
this might be thought of as a "good-luck" version of scenario -1 below. 



3 . Imprudent Optimism, heading to a Kef t-tVn.t v is t Recession and 
bureaucratic Stu 1 t 1 ficat Ion . This scenario explores a sequence of events 
in which efforts which are too hurried, loo many, and loo l ragmen ted are 
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made through governmental channels to correct presently perceived envi- 
ronmental -and social ills. Hence, it can be thought of as a "bad-luck" 
version of the first scenario in which the "war" was "victorious." 

Although, initially, optimism regarding the domestic reforms is high, 
Uio "top-down" controls of remedial programs prove inept and the commit- 
ments to the numerous competing stakeholder groups turn out to have ex- 
ceeded the national productivity. Although a number of very plausible 
lims of evolution flow from this beginning (some of which are reflected 
on Kigs. 2 and .'l) , this scenario follows a persist cut pursuit of welfare 
policies under bureaucratic control, which "locks in" to a slow drift 
toward recession. Social dissatisfaction becomes more and more general 
as the level of capitalization decrease's, with concern f^r stability and 
economic growth then taking precedence over other aspects of the "world 
macroproblei i, " Pollution and stagnation continue to worsen, hut t lie pat- 
tern is relatively stable as each individual sees retention of existing 
conditions a least disadvantageous choice in the short rim. 



■1 • Excessive Kcpri va t i za t iun t heading to a flight-centrist Reces - 
sion ami Harrison State . Hi is alternative future exemplifies one of the 
kinds of recessional developments that might find its roots in present 
conditions, if the events of the early 1970s indicate clearly the inade- 
quacy of bureaucratic intervention as a strategy to deal with social prob- 
lems and control of the economy. Here extensive reprivatization (return 
to emphasis on private enterprise) is undertaken as a major reform move- 
ment . "lunding of the people" instead of centrally administered programs 
is followed, attempting lo stimulate "individual" initiative and to ob- 
tain the flexibility and efficiency that the profit motive often provides. 
An initial optimism continues as long as most stakeholder groups have 
some chance of realizing their objectives. Gradually, however, recession 
threatens as the government fails lo successfully tune the economy, and 
stakeholder coalitions pre-emptively try to get theirs." Scapegoats are , 
easier to blame than failures of the socioeconomic system, and progres- 
sively more severe forms of repression are brought against those who pro- 
test violently. I lie domestic 1 "garrison state" is paralleled late in the 
century by an International one, as recession imposes political disengage- 
ment and then economic isolationism and the North Atlantic community finds 
itself in continual defense against the inward seeping of politicized 
violence from the chaotic Third World. 
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5. Violence Escalated . The character of this alternative future 
flows from an escalation of present trends in the use of confrontation 
politics as a means of accomplishing pervasive societal reform and from 
institutional encouragement of subcultural or "siakeholder' differences 
by inept attempts at participatory planning. As the trust and confidence 
throughout the society breaks down, societal authorities increasingly 
come to rely on force as a means of maintaining control, and power soon 
replaces consensual authority. The outcome of this line of development 
depends to a large extent on the type of authoritarian form that gains 
power. However, both the paralyzing effects of violent terrorism and 
the repressive inflexibility inherent in an authoritarian response make 
generally recessive trends seem most plausible. A Caesarist take-over 
(analogous to that of Hitler) would be one alternative, leading toward 
supernationalization and extremely Vnustian domestic and foreign politics. 



Implications for Social Indicator Development 

Two implications of this work for the development of social indica* 
tors stand out in importance. One is substantive, the other methodolog 
ical . 



First, we do not yet Know the severity of what we have termed the 
world macroproblem Nor do we know which of the several alternative fu- 
tures is most probable. Nevertheless, it appears highly plausible that 
the various aspects of the macroproblem are Intrinsic in the basic oper- 
ative premises of present industrialized culture. If this Is correct, 
they may in the short term be ameliorated or postponed by appropriate 
technological advances but will get more intense ns the problems asso~ 
dated with cultural change also rise. II the experience of the past Is 
any guide, numerous "one-shot” programmatic solutions will be attempted — 
efforts that will surely aggravate the situation unless they stem from 
an adequate understanding of the larger situation. Systems of well - 
selected, well-designed, and well-executed social indicatois can help 
provide that understanding but only if they arc designed with the over- 
all societal context in mind. Thus, it seems important that any compre - 
hensive set of social indicators should reflect the status of what we 
have termed the "macroproblem" and should monitor changes in cultural 
values as well . Additionally, if we arc to become successful stewards 
of the human ecosystem, we must develop positive and operational indica - 
tors of well-being and fulfillment of human life . This requires more 
than ; he identification of normative indicators such as arc discussed 
next . 
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Second, it is no new insight that normative social indicators should 
be used with caution because what is "good" for society at one time may 
not be so good for society sometime else/" The alternative future his- 
tories provide a convenient way to illustrate the need for this precau- 
tion, and suggest a methodological corrective as well. 

Figure 2 illustrates how the five primary alternatives differ along 
the dimension of openness or civility. Note that a future with an effi- 
cient authoritarian government would likely be very high in Faustian 
competence, but low in civility; that a successful war on ecosystem im- 
balance could bd expected to produce a society which limited its Faustian 
propensities, but attained a relatively high degree of civility; and that 
the other three futures suffer in both dimensions, 

To illustrate the import of these differences, consider one compo- 
nent of the dimension of civi li ty-- that of tolerance for diversity or 
pluralism, Obviously, it is not in society’s best interest to be highly 
tolerant of diversity in times of social crisis such as war. In such an 
instance the avoidance of diversity would be sought, not the reverse. 

So it is with other values, A realistic priority of values must reflect 
the state of the system at the time and place they are to be operative, 
hence social indicators should not have a necessarily fixed direction of 
evaluative scoring. Consequently, if a system of normative social indi- 
cators are to bo used to he 1 p guide the setting of national policy, their 
direction of evaluative scoring should not be fixed but should have al- 
ternative directions specified in advance of use according to what on- 
bracing societal context was assumed. The five primary alternative 
future hi stories presented here may prove helpful in tins regard. 

In conclusion, it is worthwhile to note that, virtually all aspects 
of the world racroproblem referred to above are man-made, and that the 
future is dependent on the choices man makes to an extent never dreamed 
possible in times past. Thus, the future is predominantly management 
limited, rather than resource limited. Since the various critical so- 
cietal problems must somehow he solved, .he long-term choice is between 
democratic forms of management of the nation and the planet and authori- 
t arian/ol i garchf c/bureaucrat ic forms. Because tills "choice" will have 
lo be made in a time of changing cultural premises, it is to be expected 
that social goals, and hence some of the aims of social policy will also 
change. During the continuing transition, as with any adaptive organism, 
there will be "error signals" which document various discrepancies be- 
tween the state of the present system and what is requlrtd. If demo- 
cratic forms are to survive, therefore, social and pol icy scientists 
must help practicing politicians and the populace as well to see these 
discrepancies as necessary data for social management and not as evidence 
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of failure (hence to be hidden from view). Social indicators, societal 
reporting, and social accounting can help in this task, but only if they 
are sufficiently flexible and realistic that they adequately describe 
future possibilities as well as the present realities. 
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